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THE CIRCULAR 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church, Its aim, however, 
is to give its readers also a supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 
Texms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 
Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should return 
us a copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 

simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 
Address “ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.”’ 


The Oneida Community 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Vines, Strawberry Plants, &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 











DRA" 
Steel-Traps of the most approved Description 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 
8. Newnovuse, Superintendent. 


Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Carr, O. H. Mitter, C. O_ps, Agents. 


Rowe 


Traveling-Bags: an assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 


H. W. Burnuam, 


Setun ft, Nove: Superintendents. 


Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats of the best 
styles, and thoroughly made. 
Sanam Van VeEuzer, Superintendent, 


Palm-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 


the Community. 
Ann ©. Sears, Superintendent. 


Milling ; Custom work done as usual at the 


Community Grist-mill. 
H. M. Waters. 
rrr Raw 
Fresh Tomatoes--Hermetically Sealed,in Glass 


Bottles, for family use. 
Orders in any of the above branches may be 
addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, Madison Co. N. Y. 


Wallingford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags °* 
Manufactured and for sale. Address, 
H. ALLEN, ... WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PRAPPAPPSP LIS IS LIS ILLS PRALLPLAAPPLILAASY 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


Miller. 








THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of thé Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. ue 


BIBLE COMMONISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 


1 octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and published at 
the office of the Circular, Oneida, N. Y 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 64 cts. 


Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 

[== Persons writing to uson business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particu- 
larly requested to write their name, Post-Office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 





Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the terms at the head of this 
eolumn, the Circudar is offered to those who wish it, 
as the gospel is, without money and without price. 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Association and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Dairy Reviaious Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevelent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 


The Reformer, 
BY JOHN G, WHITTIER. 
All grim and soiled and brown with tan, 
I saw a Strong One in his wrath, 
Smiting the Godless shrine of man 
Along his path. 


The Church beneath her trembling dome 
Essayed in vain her ghostly charm ; 
Wealth shook within his gilded home 
With pale alarm. 


Fraud from his secret chambers fied 
Before the sunlight bursting in ; 
Sloth drew her pillow o’er her head 

To drown the din. 


‘Spare,’ Art implored, ‘ yon holy pile; 
That grand, old, time-worn turret spare ; 

Meek Reverence, kneeling in the aisle, 
Cried out ‘ Forbear!’ 


Grey-bearded Use, who, deaf and blind, 
Groped for his old accustomed stone, 

Leaned on his staff, and wept, to find 
His seat o’erthrown. 


Young Romance raised his dreamy eyes 
O’erhung with playful locks of gold, 
‘ Why smite,’ he asked, in sad surprise, 
* The fair, the old ?’ 


Yet louder rang the Strong One’s stroke, 
‘Yet nearer flashed his ax’s gleam ; 
Shuddering and sick of heart I woke, 
As from a dream. 


I looked: aside the dust-cloud rolled— 
The Waster seemed the builder too ; 
Upspringing from the ruined Old 
I saw the New. 


°T was but the ruin of the bad— 
The wasting of the wrong and ill; 
Whate’er of good the old time had 
Was living still. 
Calm grew the brows of him I feared ; 
The frown which awed me pase’d away, 
And left behind a smile which cheered 
Like breaking day. 


* * * = * 


Grown wiser for the lesson given, 
I fear no longer, for I know 
That where the share is deepest driven, 
The best fruits grow. 


The outworn right, the old abuse, 
The pious fraud transparent grown, 
The good held captive in the use 
Of wrong alone. 


These wait their doom, from that great law 
Which makes the past time serve to-day ; 
And fresher life the world shall draw 
From their decay. 


Oh ! backward-looking son of time! 
The new is old, the old is new, 
The cycle of a change sublime 
Still sweeping through 

” 


* * 


As idly as for that old day 
Thou mournest, bid thy sires repine, 
So, in his time, thy child grown gray, 
Shall sigh for thine. 


* 2 


Yet not the less for them or thou 
The eternal step of Progress beats 
To that great anthem, calm and slow, 
Which God repeats! 


Take heart !—the Waster builds again — 
A charmed life old goodness hath ; 
The tares may perish—but the grain 
Is not for death. : 


God works in all things; all obey 
Hi8 first propulsion from the night : 
Ho, wake and watch !—the world is gray 
With morning light! 





The Responsibility of Christ. 
How far is Christ officially responsible 
for the administration of Christianity in 
this world ? 

It is obyious that he cannot really be 
the responsible head of all the multitu- 
dinous and mutually hostile sects which 
at present profess to do business in his 
name, ana with his authority. Washing- 
ton might as well be held responsible for 
the doings of all the squabbling parties 
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they all call him the ‘father of the 
country.’ It is clear that a large part of 
Christendom, at least, must be doing 
business in the voluntary way, on its own 
responsibility, without any such official 
connection with Christ, as the apostles 
and Primitive church had, or such as he 
will acknowledge in the day of settlement. 


But when did this voluntary system 


to find a church-administration for which 
Christ is really responsible? Suppose we 
strike off all the Reformed Churches, and 
betake ourselves to Popery, as the ancient 
unit of Christendom, Still we find in 
this unit, all the way back, divisions and 
abominations that make it incredible, 
nay impossible, that Christ should father 
its administration. 

Back of Popery we come to the church 
of the Nicene age, and then by several 
stages to the church of the first century, 
and finally to the church of the first gen- 
eration, after the apostles ; and all the 
way, as we inquire for proofs of authority, 
we get the same unsatisfactory answer as 
we get from all the parties of present 
Christendom. All say for themselves 
that they have the special patronage and 
authority of Christ ; but he does not say 
it for them, by any intelligible signs that 
we can discern. 

Now as it is a serious thing to under- 
take to involve Christ in responsibilities 
which do not belong to him, would it not 
be well to go back to the Bible at once, 
and see if he has not explicitly defined 
for himself the limits of his official ad- 
ministration ? 

If we thoroughly examine the New 
Testament on this point we shall find 
that the idea of an indefinite extension 
of the time between the first and second 
comings of Christ, which has stolen into 
the imaginations of Christendom, is a 
stupendous fraud. Instead of that inter- 
val being, as is commonly supposed, a 
matter of two or three thousand years, 
more or less, making room for a Jong suc- 
cession of officials, under the commission 
—‘Lo Iam with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world’—it is expressly and 
in all sorts of ways limited to the lifetime 
of a single generation after the ministry 
of Christ, which generation was 1n ‘ the 
end of the world’ spoken of in the com- 
mission aforesaid, and of course saw the 
absolute expiration of Christ’s declared 
responsibility in this world ! 

Nothing can be plainer, than that 
Christ, with the prudent purpose of avoid- 
ing the complication of his accounts with 
those of subsequent speculators on his 
name and doctrines, restricted his com- 
missions to the men that came under his 
personal instructions, with respect to 
whom he had security that they would 
not misrepresent him. The voluntary, 
self-commissioning system began from the 
destruction of Jerusalem. Christ is no 
more responsible for the gospels and the 
administrations of subsequent churches, 
than an inventor of a machine is respon- 
sible for the theories and doings of any 


invention, after the patent that gives him 
exclusive control over it has expired. 


What is Truth? 
To this great question of Pilate’s we 
answer, as a general definition, it is cor- 
rect thought of things, or a perfect im- 
age of them ina mind. It is not a third 
thing, between objects and mind; it 
does not exist as an abstraction ; but is 
simply the proper reflection of realities 
on aliving mind. The quality of per- 
manence, however, always goes to make 
up our idea of truth ; and we of course 
assume that the true mental image of 
reality which constitutes truth, is also as 
permanent as the reality itself, or in 
other words, is eternal. All realities 
ought to have, and do have, somewhere 
in the universe, such a perfect and per- 
manent image or counterpart in mind. 
And this mental counterpart is truth. 


With this definition of Truth, where 
can it be said to exist ? In books 2— 
No: they are but temporary reminders 
of truth, inanimate memorials of facts, 
and must perish like all material monu- 
ments and landmarks. 

It exists in no learned Professor’s 
mind. In respect to what science that 
is attempted by men, can it be said that 
they have-a perfect impression of its 
facts, without omission and without dis- 
tortion ? Grant that your learned Pro- 
fessor has in his mind more or less cor- 
rect images of many things: he has not 
therefore truth. Observe him sixty years 
hence, and you will] find him as imbecile 
asa child. Has truth now perished ? 
His thoughs and perceptions have ; but 
truth, wherever it is, remains the same 
perfect and permanent image of reality. 

Take another case. Suppose a fact 
cecurs in history—such, for instatice, as 
the discovery of America. That event is 
a reality now, and always will be. The 
counterpart or image of the fact is to be 
effectually established as truth. Now 
suppose a man undertakes to do this by 
writing a correct statement of it on the 
sand, Would that be an establishment 
of the truth ? Certainly not. Suppose 
then he impresses the same thing on his 
mind But this would be no more an 
effectual establishment of truth than his 
writing on the sand. In the one case 
the record would last a day, in the other 
it would last perhaps a generation } and 
then all cognizance of the reality would 
fade out from his mind, It cannot be 
said that a man really manifested truth 
by either of these methods, or that he 
possessed it in its ultimate conditions, 
Otherwise truth was involved in his men- 
tal failure, and became extinct. He 
might still further print his fact ina 
book ; so that the image of it would be 
continued along, and be reproduced in 
the minds of a thousand generations ; but 
he would still be as far from establishing 
the truth of it as he was by his first 
writing. The race is not immortal.— 
Your men and books, and world, even, 
will finally pass away : and what then be- 
comes of the facts that were entrusted to 
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they were the reflectors? It isas if wrjt- 
ten in sand to one who looks at eternity. 
Where then shall we find the monument 
of facts, of propositions in science, of uni- 
versal truth, that is not subject to decay, 
and that preserves its inscriptions bright 
forever? Only in the mind of the eternal 
God. There exists the perpetual image 
of all reality. ‘I am the way, the truth, 
and the life,’ says Christ. Through him, 
we also may be united to God, and become 
living embodiments of truth.—Home- 


Talk. 





Communized Life. 

When Christ said, ‘The prince of 
this world cometh and hath nothing in 
me,’ I suppose he meant that his life 
was thoroughly communized—free from 
individualism. The difference between 
Satan and God is, that the one is radically 
tndividualism, and the other is radically 
love. All egotism belongs to the devil : 
and of course he can claim it as his prop- 
erty wherever he finds it. Knowing that 
it is sure to be thus’claimed, we shou!d 
give up our life to any operation that 
may be necessary to purge it out. If 
Satan hath any thing in us, let him take 
it, and let it be destroyed with him. 

I am satisfied with the eternal decree 
of God, or decree of the necessity of 
things, that communized life alone shall 
prosper, and individualism shall have no 
permanent prosperity nor hope. All 
things are working for the good of com- 
raunized life. We see one thing made 
for another, throughout the whole series 
of organized being. The lower animals 
are certainly made for man, as really as 
the vegetable is made for the animal. 
And man is made for God-~-made for 
the family of which God is the center, 
and in which life is perfectly social. The 
family life of God, which is the only life 
that is really immortal, is the property 
of the universe ; and all things work for 
good to that life. The object of all God’s 
operations, and of the whole working of 
the universe, which some might state to 
be the greatest good to the greatest 
number, and others the greatest good to 
all, is in reality the greatest good to 
communized life, and nothing else. The 
life that is not communized—that does 
not fall into social relations with the 
great unitary family of God, has no 
rights: it exists by toleration, and only 
for a season. 

I say again, I am content with this ar- 
rangement and method of existence. I see 
that I cannot alter it if I would, and I 
would not ifI could. I certainly could 
not make it any better ; it is exactly as I 
would make it myself, were I the author 
of creation. I know that Ged has done 
as he would be done by : and every one of 
us, as fast as we become communized, 
shall feel in our inmost life, that it is abso- 
lutely necessary to comfort and existence, 
that the life which claims nothing as its 
own, but holds all things in common with 
the universe, should be the only life that 
has the possibility of happiness and pedce 
in it. 

We are very glad to get sympathy 
when we are in trowble—ready to make 
common stock of all our sorrows ; but 
are we willing to make common stock of 
all cur joys, and not choose any happiness 
but what is happiness to God and to all 
his family 2? Here is a platform of life 


no happiness, in a private, individual way, 
but that has thoroughly identified itself 
with the universal interest. 

We need not be afraid of Communism 
to any extent. We may throw open the 
doors of fellowship to all, good and bad ; 
for the spirit of Communism will itself 
repel individualism and selfishness, which 
are the very elements that we wish to 
exclude. It is impossible for persons 
who are seeking the ‘loaves and fishes,’ 
to joina body of true communists.--Home- 
Talk. 
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The American Tract Society. 

One year ago the American Tract Society, by a 
unanimous yote passed a resolution, affirming that 
* the political evils of Slavery lie entirely without 
the sphere of the Society, and cannot be discussed 
in its publications—but the moral duties which 
zrow out of the existence of Slavery, as well as 
the moral evils and vices which it is known to 
promote, and which are condemned in Scripture 
and so much deplored by Evangelical Christians, 
undoubtedly do fall within the province of the 
Society, and can and ought to be discussed in a 
fraternal, Christian spirit.” Another resolution 
was also passed, expressing the confidence of the 
Society that the Executive Committee would carry 
out this principle. This the Committee have not 
done. They have refused to publish any tracts 
on the subject of Slavery during the past year. 
At the late anniversary meeting of the Society, 
the Committee presented a Report in which they 
gave their reasons for refusing to carry out the 
resolution of the Society—the most prominent 
of which was the offence which such action would 
be likely to give to southern members of the So- 
ciety. A long and exciting discussion took place 
on the motion to adopt the Report. I[t was 
strenuously opposed by Drs. Tyng, Bacon, ani 
Thompson, and mary other Northern members, 
Several motions were made by Dr. Tyng and 
others, to reaffirm the resolution of last year, and 
direct the Executive Committee which was to 
be elected for the coming year, to carry the same 
into full effect. These motions, however, were 
all voted down, and the Report of the Committee 
adopted ; thus virtually abrogating the resolution 
of last year, and cutting off atl discussion of the 
subject of Slavery in the publications of che Tract 
Society 
This is perhaps one of the most important 
questions that has ever come before the Tract 
Society. It may be regarded as in some sense a 
test of the sincerity of the Society, in dealing with 
sin. The Society professes to be un agency for the 
spread of the Gospel of Christ, and the principles 
of true morality ; yet here is one of the most pop- 
ular ang flagrant sins which it dares not say 
a word against. Leaving aside the question 
whether slaveholding is a sin, and admitting it as 
an unfortunate circumstance, it refuses tu define 
the duties of the master to the fellow man he 
holds in bondage. It refuses even to say to them 
in the language of Paul: ‘Masters, give your 
servants that which is just and equal; knowing 
that ye have a master in heaven.’ 

This result, however, is not very surprising after 
all; for the gospel which the Tract Society pub- 
lishes and labors to inculcate, is not a gospel 
which saves men frum sin. It is not the gospel 
which Paul and the apostles preached. It allows 
men to sin, to be selfish, and yet call themselves 
Christians. And the difficulty is not great for a 
Christianity which docs this, to become time-serv- 
ing and morally pusillanimous toward the outward 
manifestations of the evil principle to which it 
leaves men in subjection. Why should the Tract 
Society presume to define the duties of masters 
to their slaves, when it dares not tell men that 
slaveholding is sin, that selfishness is sin, and 
that no sinner can be a Christian and a son of 
God? We have but little faith in such Christian- 
ity, as a power to regenerate and save the world. 
The Springfield Republican protests against the 
action of the Tract Society, as being an ‘ emascnla- 
tion of Christianity.’ But the fact is, the Christian- 
ity of the Tract Society, and of the religious de- 
nominations which support that society, was emas- 
culated long ago by their rejection and abandon- 
ment of the gospel of Holiness, and this action of 
the Society ts unly an evidence of the fact. The 





that has a right to immortality—the 
spirit that seeks no happiness, and wants 


the churches without the power to cope successful- 
ly with evil in any form. How impotent do these 
modern teachers appear in their cringing, coward- 
ly attitude toward Slavery, when compared with 
the noble sincerity of Peter on the day of Pen- 
tecost, charging home on the Jews the crucifixion 
of Christ, and pricking thousands to the heart for 
their sins! Let us have more of the Christianity 
of Christ and Peter and Paul, and less of the 
din-cherishing, compromising, non-christianity of 
the Tract Society.—rT. 1. Pp. 





A Homily on Happiness. 

There are three ways in which a person may 
increase his property: 1, by increasing his in- 
come; 2, by diminishing his expenses: and 3, 
by both increasing his income and decreasing his 
expenses. So there are three ways in which we 
may increase our individual happiness: 1, by in- 
creasing our sources of happiness, external and 
internal; 2, by diminishing our wants; 3, by 
both diminishing our wants and increasing onr 
means of happiness. Our wants sustain a some- 
what similar relation to our happiness that a 
person’s expenses do to his wealth. Other things 
being equal, the less a man’s expenses the faster 
will his wealth increase ; and the same rule will 
often apply to personal happiness—the less a 
man demands, the more will he enjoy. The per- 
son who is continually craving this, that and the 
other thing, has a comparatively small amount of 
positive comfort and satisfaction. Webster de- 
fines happiness as, ‘The agreeable sensations 
which spring from the enjoyment of good; that 
state of a being in which his desires are gratified 
in the enjoyment of pleasure without pain.’ If 
this definition is correct, then the person who is 
ever demanding things has little happiness, for 
the gratification of his desires is accompanied 
with a painful longing for something he has not. 
Many persons live in torment, because their little 
personal desires are not all gratified, who might 
revel in contentment and bliss, if they would 
cheerfully accept of the Lord’s bounties without 
asking for more. Alexander said, if he were not 
Alexander he would choose to be Diogenes ; but 
we think Diogenes’ lot was the preferable one. It 
was nearer the true state for him to sit contented 
in his tub, than for Alexander to roam over the 
world seeking to gratify his insatiable desires. 
Paul set the true example—he was always con- 





tented—knew how to abound, and how to sufler 
need—endured more than any other of Christ’s 
disciples; and yet had learned, in whatever cir- 
cumstances he was placed, ‘therewith to be con- 
ten.’ He made no demands for personal comfort 
—his expenses, so to speak, were very limited; 
and on the other hand, he constantly sought to 
increase his capital—his wealth of happiness—by 
realizing his union with Christ and his spiritual 
inheritance. Let every one follow his example: 
on the one hand, be content with our circumstan™ 
ces, with the Lord’s blessings and bounties, 
and crutify the hankering desire for persunal com- 
forts beyond our reach; and, on the other hand, 
increuse our means of positive happiness, by seck- 
ing unto the Fountain of pleasure; and the net 
result will be far more satisfactory than if any 
other course is pursued. Instead of making 
ourselys semi-miserable ®n account of what we 
lack, or of unfulfilled desires, we may at any time 
command our desires into subjection, and find 
abundant occasion for gratitude in view of our 
circumstances ; or, at least, may learn, with Paul, 
‘ therewith to be content.’—w. a. H. 





Dr. Kane’s Arctic Discoveries, 


At alate meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society, (Eng.,) Dr. Rink, 4 Dane, read a paper 
in which he called in question the accuracy of 
nearly all the alleged discoveries of Dr. Kane on 
the North Coast of Greenland. Dr. Rink main- 
tained that the line of coast on the American side 
of Baflin’s Bay, as laid down on Dr. Kane’s maps 
as high as 81 deg. of latitude, was fictitious, and 
founded oa observations reported to have been 
made from points where it was impossible tu have 
scen the land. The lecturer disputed many other 
portions of Dr. Kane’s narrative, and roundly as- 
serted that the American Commander was hoaxed 
by his steward, Morton. Two questions are thus 
raised by Dr. Rink’s paper; one affecting the per- 
sonal veracity of Morton, the steward of the Ad- 
vance, the alleged discoverer of the open Polar Sea; 
the other affecting the scientific judgment of Dr. 
Kane. We know not that the personal character 
of Morton, or the reputation of Dr. Kane as a sci- 
entific observer, has been hitherto impeached. It 
would seem due therefore to both, from their 
personal friends, and especially from their asso- 





rejection of the Gospel of Salvation frcm Sin, left 


ciates in the Arctic expedition—due to the memory; 





of Dr. Kane, as well as to science—that the state- 
ments of the Danish Doctor should be met. 


LATEST NEWS. 


FOREIGN. 

In the English House of Lords, on the 27th ult., 
that clause of the Oath’s bil! which gives Jews 
the right to sit in Parliament, was struck out by 
a vote of 119 to 80. On the 29th the Earl of 
Albemarle presented a numerously signed petition 
in favor of the restoration of the King of Oude, 
and gave notice of his intention to move a reso- 
lution setting forth the injustice of the annexation 
policy in India, and pledging 'the House hencefor- 
ward to abandon it.—In the House of Commons, 
on Friday the 30th, Mr. Disraeli’s resolution, 





affirming the expediency of transferring the gov- _ 


ernment of India to the Crown, came up, and after 
some debate, was carried without a division, 
amidst much cheering. Although this resolution, 
being only introductory to further and more 
definite action, has no present legal effect, yet its 
passage in so decisive a way must be regarded as 
a clear indication of the public sentiment, and of 
the policy which the government intend to pursue, 
—The machine for paying out the Atlantic Tele- 
graph cable, has been completed, and experiments 
upon it were demonstrating the success of the in- 
vention. Up to the 30th of April, 1,260 miles of 
cable was coiled’on the Agamemnon, and 990 


miles on the Niagara. The directors had decided 


to order one hundred miles more cable, that there 
should be on board each ship a surplus of more 
than five hundred miles, making altogether over 
1,000 miles above the actual distance. 

From France, a Paris correspondent writes to 
the London Times, that a considerable relaxation 
of the severity of the present system of administra- 
tion, is beheved to be not merely probable, but cer- 
tain.—Prince Napoleon is said to have accepted the 
post of Governor of Algiers, under the title of Lieu- 
tenant of the Emperor, instead of Viceroy.—The 
Paris Moniteur states that a meeting of the rep- 
resentatives of various European governments, 
(Austria, Belgium, the Netherlands, Piedmont, 
Russia, &c.,) took place recently at the Foreign 
Office, for the purpose of examining a proposal 
made by the Emperor’s government in behalf of 
Prof. Morse, the American inventor of telegraphic 
communication. Mr. Morse having been unable 
to obtain a patent for his invention from the 
governments of Europe, where his telegraphic 
apparatus has been used, has thought himself en- 
titled to appeal to their sense of equity, to afford 
him some recompense for his labors and pecuniary 
sacrifices. The governments of these countries 
have accordingly acceded to the proposal of the 
Emperor’s government in behalf of Mr. Morse ; 
and this meeting of their representatives gives 
reason to believe that they will agree upon a 
measure of remuneration, the honor of bestowing 
which will be shared by all the governments in 
whose generosity Mr. Morse has placed confidence. 

Russia, it is said, has decided upon constructing 
threc lines of railway between the Black and 
Caspian Seas. 

From India, accounts haye been received of 
further victories won'by the British forces, in the 
bombardment and capture of Jhansi, (a town and 
fortress in the province of Allahabad,) with the 
slaughter of several thousands of the rebel force. 
The town and fortress of Kotah, in the province 
of Rajpootapa, were also captured on the 30th of 
March. In various parts of the country much 
disturbance continues, and rebellion and con- 
spiracy are still rife. The Northern Provinces 
were being disarmed without resistance. 

In China an edict of the Emperor has been pub- 
lished, degrading and deposing from office Yek 
(or Yeh) the former Viceroy of Canton, for his 
misconduct in dealing with ‘the barbarians.’ 
The new Viceroy of Canton, Hwang, is believed to 
be friendly to British intercourse and commerce. 
It is stated that Lord Elgin, who had visited Swa- 
tow, the mart of the Coolie trade, and verified al! 
the reported evils of the traffic, would take in- 
‘stant steps to putan end to it. Mr. Reed, the 
American Commissioner to China, was at Manil- 
la by last advices, and would proceed thence to 
Shanghai. 

Accounts from the Cape of Good Hope state 
that the Governor of the Colony had announced 
the intention of the English government to con- 
fine the King of Delhi in Fort Cox on the front- 
ier. 

UTAH. 

Late intelligence from Camp Scott, unofficial, 
but considered to be reliable, has been received at 
St. Louis; represeniing that the Mormons have 
abandoned their hostile attitude, entered int» 
negotiations with the United States authorities, 
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and invited Governor Cumming to Salt Lake City. 
Col. Kane, who was sent out as Peace Commis- 
sioner, via California, arrived at Salt Lake on 
the 25th of February, and it was through him 
that negotiations were commenced. The general 
feeling among the Mormons in the city is sail to 
be in favor of peace, only a portion of the leaders 
advocating resistance. It isstated that a large 
portion of the Mormons had already left, or were 
jeaving, for some point inthe South West. 

...-A frightful accident occurred on the N. Y. 
Central Railroad on Tuesday morning of last 
week, by the crushing of a bridge on the Sauquoit 
Creek, about 34 miles west of Utica, near Whites- 
boro, caused by the meeting of two trains, (the 
Utica Accommodation Freight train, going west, 
and the Cincinnati Express passenger train going 
east,) each however on its own track. Eight per- 
sons were killed, and over forty others wounded. 
The giving way of the bridge is attributed 
to the rottenness of the timbers, together with 
the high rate of speed of the Express train. 

..-A collossal imitation of the Afolian Harp 
was invented at Milan in 1786, by the Abbe 
Gattoni. He stretched seven strong wires, tuned 
to the notes of the gamut, from the top of a tower 
sixty feet high, to the house of a Signor Moscate, 
who was interested in the success of the experi- 
ment, and this apparatus, called the ‘ giants harp,’ 
in blowing weather yielded peals of harmonious 
music. In a storm this music was sometimes 
heard at the distance of several miles. 

...-A traveler in Palestine says:—‘ Not far 
from the probable site where the Sermon on the 
Mount was delivered, our guide plucked two 
flowers, supposed to be of that species to which 
our Lord alluded when he said: ‘Consider the 
lilies of the field.’ The calyx of this giant lily 
resembled crimson velvet; and the gorgeous flower 
was of white and lilac, and truly no earthly mon- 
arch could have been ‘arrayed’ more gloriously 
than ‘ one of these.’” 

-+-++Henry William Herbert, known in the lit- 
erary and sporting world as ‘ Frank Forrester, 
author of several books on sporting, and also an 
elaborate work on the ‘Horse,’ committed sui- 
cide, by shooting himself with a pistol, at Ste- 
vens’ House, Broadway, New-York, on Monday 
morning. Ina letter to the Coroner he assigns 
the estrangement of his wife from him, to whom he 
was but recently married, as the cause of the act. 

...-N. P. Willis, who had but just sufficiently 
recovered from a late illness to resume his daily 
exercise in the saddle, was thrown from his horse 
on Friday, and dragged some distance with his 
foot in the stirrup. He was very badly bruised, 
but no bones were broken. 

....There are 104 papers published in New 
York city, having an aggregate annual circulation 
of 78,000.000, and 51 in Philadelphia, having a 
circulation of 40,000,000. In Albany the number 
of papers annually printed is 16,050,460, which 
gives a proportion of 321 to each individual, or 
more than one to each person every week day in 
‘the year. The people of the United States spend 
$15,000,000 in a year for newspapers. The 
origin of newspapers is traced to Italy. The first 


one in England appeared during the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, at the time of the Spanish 
Armada, and was called ‘ Ye English Mercurie.’ 
The Boston News-letter, commenced in 1704, was 
the first in America, One hundred years ago 
there was not more than twenty-five newspapers 
in this country; but at this period, if all the 
newspapers annually printed here were put to- 
gether in a continuous string they would reach 
more than ten times around the world, and their 
weight would amount to seventy million pounds. 
—Scientific American. 
a 
An Oneida Journal. 


Wednesday, May 12.—Weather somewhat 
rainy and cool, yet not so much so but that 
operations on the farm and in the garden are 
steadily carried forward.——D. J. H. and E. H. 
left to-day for the Putney Commune. E. W., a 
brother who from time to time has had considera- 
ble difficulty from a non-community spirit, which 
a short time ago caused him to leave one of the 
other Communes where he was a member, and to 
try worldly life, arrived with the purpose of of- 
fering himself for renewed membership.——In 
the evening, letters were read from several of our 
peddlers. We are always glad to hear from our 
brothers when they are abroad, and their letters 
form an interesting part of our correspondence. 
——A serious Railroad disaster was reported, 
which happened between Oneida and Utica, yes- 
terday igorning, killing eight or more, and in- 
juring nity ’dthers. O. H. M., who was in Utica 
thus writes. “The train that I expected to take 








Whitesboro this morning. I stopped at the Mc 
Gregor House last night, and told the porter I 
should leave on the train due here at 6:20. I 
awoke. and found it not in my heart to take this 
train as there was a prospect of selling more silk. 
On going to breakfast a report came that the train 
was smashed up, and soon cars arrived from the 
disaster. Thinking possibly that H.and E. might 
have taken this train I went immediately to the 
Depot. The passengers looked frightful. Three 
were dead. [I looked the baggage over and saw 
none belonging to us. I shall not attempt to de- 
scribe the disaster, as you will get the particulars 
from other sources.” God’s care in saving our 
members from harm by railroad accident was 
thankfully acknowledged. Bro. P. invited the 
criticism of the family. He was commended for 
kindness of heart, readiness to accommodate, and 
faithfulness in doing well whatever is committed 
to him. On the other hand he was criticised for 
a tendency to evil thinking and grumbling. It 
was remarked, however, that these faults were 
the weak part of his character, while his faithful- 
ness and kindness of heait in serving others, were 
the strong part, and that the latter were gaining 
ground anc supplanting the former. The good 
exceeded the evil——A company of ten—seven 
children and youth, and three adults went to the 
Depot to hear a company of ‘ Bell-ringers.’ 

Thursday, 13.—House-cleaning is the order of 
the day within doors at present, and according 
to the observation of the writer, is made a pleas- 
ant, jovial affair. The men employed to assist are 
noticed with smiling faces, accompanying willing 
hands. Wherever the sexes mingle in their em_ 
ployments, we are pretty certain to find a social, 
genial spirit prevailing——In the evening E. 
W. asked to be again admitted into the family. 
He was invited to tell his experience. He isa 
man of few words. On being asked if he had be- 
come clear of the influence which made him leave 
the Community, he replied that he did not know 
how to answer that question, but wanted to do 
the will of Ged, and he was satisfied that this 
was a better place to do his will than in the world. 
He thought he had learned a good lesson in leav- 
ing the Community, which would be of service to 
him. He had been under some bondage to tobac- 
co, and it was thought that this was a source, if 
not the main one, of his difficulty. A brotherly 
hand was extended to him and he was invited to 
try again. 

Friday Evening, 14.—L. J., who had the lead 
of the meeting this evening, introduced the sub- 
ject of salvation from disease and death, and cal- 
led for the reading of the Home Talk, ‘immortali- 
ty the Result of Obedience.’ Our hearts are en- 
larged by attention to the truth and faith tuat is 
given in the word of God on this subject. 





Saturday, 15,—The farmers commenced plant- 
ing corn to-day. In the evening, C.,a youth of 
sixteen, who has for along time been severely 
afflicted with scrofula, presented himself to the 
family for advice and such criticism as his case 
might seem to require. He has won the love 
and good will of the family by good behavior, 
and little criticism was offered, except for being 
under a doleful, unbelieving spirit, the natura] 
effect of the disease preying upon him. He was 
exhorted to seek some employment, or means of 
occupying his attention, so that his mind might 
be diverted from brooding over his troubles, and 
to keep in the Community channel as much as 
possible. Mr. N. remarked us follows: “The 
truth is independent of all external circumstances, 
and of all signs or symptoms. IfI were in C.’s 
place, I would resolve that my heart and mind 
should go in the right way, though my body 
should go the wrong way. Set it down that you 
will follow the truth, as it is in the New Testa- 
ment. The truth there laid down, is, that Christ 
cured the leprosy; and leprosy is a worse disease 
and harder to cure than scrofula. It is a horri- 
ble disease, but Christ cured that over aud over 
again. That isatruth that ought to be looked 
at, and not despised because appearances are 
against it. That truth stands as an eternal rock, 
though the experience of the whole world is 
against 1t now, that Jesus Christ cured leprosy, 
and that his spirit is stronger than leprosy or 
any thing else. If it be said that Christ may 
not be disposed to exert his power in this case, I 
should say, that has nothing to do with the truth. 
But Christ does choose to apply almighty power 
to the curing of his children. If [ lift up my heart, 
and call upon him, that power is enlisted for me. 
[ shall not get it by demanding it, but it is there 
and can be applied to me.” 

Sunday, 16, Evening.—A general invit ion 
brought a larger number than usual to the Parlor 
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subject of ‘congregational singing,’ and read sev- 
eral extracts from the. Musical Review, by Dr. | 
Lowel Mason, which we quote in another column. | 
They indicate the advance of sentiment in regard 
to congregational singing, in the right direction. | 
Several familiar hymns were then sung, accom-_ 
panied by remarks suggesting such improvements 
as good taste would require, A free spirit pre- 
vailed in the evening gathering. We prize our 
Sunday evening exercises, as a means of stirring | 
up all hearts to consider the foundation truths | 
on which we stand. A general confession of | 
Christ, and of heart experience, serves to build us | 
up in unity. Mr. C. reported that he had held a 
meeting with a number of the younger members, 
as was suggested a few evenings since, and was 
encouraged by the disposition he found in them to 
unite with him in seeking to promote a good 
spirit. 

Monday, 17.—Never before have our fruit-trees 
given such promise of an abundant yield as the 
present spring ; the warm days of the past week 
have brought our plums, cherries and pears into full 
blossom. Yesterday 1 chilly Northwest wind 
prevailed, and at sunset it seemed almost inevita- 
ble that we should have a severe frost, which 
would blast our hopes of a fruitful season. We 
overheard a younger member whose interest was 
much enlisted in the fruit-trees, say to an elder 
brother, ‘Can’t you pray that we may not have a 
frost ?? The answer was, ‘God’s will be done.’— 
This is the true way, to trust our interests of all 
kinds with our heavenly Father. The mercury 
kept falling, and at 11 o’clock it stood at 35 deg. 
(how much lower it sunk we know not,) but when 
we arose in the morning, a blanket of hazy clouds 
had been spread over us, the wind had shifted, 
and this danger was passed. Thank God for this, 
we said. We confess that it is easy for,our hearts 
to believe in ‘special providences,’ and consider 
that these things are in God’s hands. Let the 
united heart of a nation be turned towards God, 
and who would undertake to limit the outward 
blessings that would be bestowed upon them.— 
f The earth is the Lord's.’ There is a passage in 
the 8th chapter of Zechariah, that comes to mind 
in this connection. ‘I will not be unto the resi- 
due of this people as in the former days, saith the 
Lord of hosts. For the seed shall be prosperous, 
the vine shall give her fruit, and the ground shall 
give her increase, and the heavens shall give their 
dew ; and I will cause the remnant of this people 
to possess all these things.’ 


Tuesday, 18.—Mr. B. an aged friend and sub- 
scriber, came to make us a visit. His age is 
seventy-seven years, but he would readily pass 
for a much younger man. He amuses us with 
his quaint and langhable remarks and stories.— 
On seeing the children come to their meals with 
the rest of the family at our common table, he 
had a story to tell. On his way here, he stayed 
over night with a friend, and the lady of the house 
on learning his purpose to visit us, had to tell 
him many things she had heard of the Com- 
munity, and this for one: that when children 
were born they were immediately taken to the 
Children’s House, and their mothers not allowed 
to see them again perhaps till they were fourteen 
years old. His reply to these stories, he said, 
was, that he had been long acquainted with us, 
and with our publications, and knew that these 
reports were without foundation, and he presumed 
there was no trath in ‘half the lies’ that were in 
circulation about us. More than the usual amount 
of correspondence, with a newspaper report, occu- 
pied the evening. A friend in Mass. sent usa 
model of a new apple-paring and slicing machine. 
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Valley of the Gevesee--Wadsworth Estate-- 
Scene in a Court. 


Geneseo, N. Y., May 9, 1858. 
Dear Frienos:—f write to you while reclin- 
ing under the oaks of Wadsworth Park, and with 
the famed valley of the Genesee spread out be- 
fore me. I do not wonder that the Genesee 
country stood to us New Englanders twenty 


soil, and magnificent in farming, though those at- 
tributes have since come to be more generally 
applied to districts in the new or western States. 
Still this valley is all that I ever conceived it to 
be. The Genesee river winds through it, dis- 
agreeably yellow and opaque with dissolved mud, 
showing banks above the water line of from four 





t» ten feet in depth of clear alluvial soil. 
| 


The village of Geneseo overlooks the valley, | 
and is noted as the principal seat of the great 
Wadsworth estaie. Like that of Gerrit Smith, | 
the Van Rensselaers, and one or two other great 





landholders in this State, it has descended as a 


patrimony, and is likely to be kept in the famly 
for some generations to come. I understand 
that the estate consisted originally of some thirty 
thousand acres, derived by the ancestor of the 
present Jas. S. Wadsworth by dealings with the 


Indians, He could boast of being able to travel 


'from his house in Geneseo to Rochester, a dis 


tance of thirty miles, without going off front his 
own land. The present proprietor takes a policy 
to increase, rather than diminish the property— 
buying land but not selling it. The consequence, 
as some here have informed me, is, that the 
Wadsworth wealth is considered more an injury 
than a benefit to thevillage of Geneseo. 
large tracts unpopulated, and encourages only « 
class of hirelings and tenants, in place «f the in 
dependent class of small farmers whose enterprise 
contributes so much to the public prosperity.— 
Looking west from Mr. Wadsworth’s fine man 
sion, there is an expanse of miles of park-like 
scenery, the rich pastures and meadows docted 
with oaks, but in it few houses appear, and as 
person expressed to me, the surroundings of the 
‘village have a tinge of desolation. The fences on 
the domain are neat and substantial, and there 
are long stretches of young, growing timber (oak 
and hickory with an occasional plantation of , 
locust) bordering the roads leading to the village, 
which are cultivated [ judge for the purpose of 
providing fencing materials for the estate. 


It leaves 


I do not exactly believe in this extravagant 
appropriation of soil to the ownership of one man. 
The truth is, he cannot own it, because he cannot 
occupy and enjoy it. His possession in the eye 
of common sense mnst be fictitious and nominal— 
it amounts only to the keeping of somebody else 
out of the use of it. The case of a Community 
owning a large tract in common is entirely difler- 
ent; but even in that case, the amount. of land 
acquired should be limited to an extent that thes 
could actually command and yitalize by their liv- 
ing presence. All property more than we want 
to use, is dead and barren, and nature revolts at it. 

Having a little leisure yesterday I went inte 
the Court House, where (the Court being in ses- 
sion) a man was being tried for his life, under a 
charge of poisoning his brother’s wife, (after hav- 
ing, as is supposed, poisoned his brother and some 
other relation,) for the sake of reaching a title t: 
certain property. There was the various ma- 
chinery of the law—the twelve sober but tired- 
looking jurymen, the impassive judges, the 
sharp lawyers, the flushed and conscientious- 
looking woman under examination as a witness 
and the concourse of idlers and spectators in the 
the seats. [ tried to fathom the feelings of the 
prisoner, a young and not ill-looking min who, 
seated near his counsel, gazed anxiously towards 
the witness as she described the symptoms of the 
person alleged to have been poisoned; but a 
habit of stern self-control seemed to throw a vail 
over the manifestation of any inward remorse if 
he had any. If not guilty, thought I, how unfor- 
tunate! but if guilty what must be the burden 
added to the stern necessities of his situation, re~ 
quiring him all the time to keep up the appear 
ance of innocence. 

The people around here are not quite so rich and 
liberal as I expected to find. My bag of silk some- 
times seems yncommonly heavy towards the close 
of the day, but I have the consolation of thinking 
it is gradually growing lighter, and sometimes | 
can imagine that some of the loved ones at home 
are by my side helping to carry it. 

Truly yours, G. W. XN. 





Ogdensburg=-=The St. Lawrence=--The Revival. 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., May 9, 1858. 

Dear Frienps:—According to the time-tables 
of the four different railroads over which J have 
passed, I am this morning just one hundred and 
eighty-five miles away from our home of homes 
at Oneida. [ arrived here last evening, and 
found quarters ata private boarding house, in 
stead of a hotel, which is much the most con 
genial to me. Ogdensburg is a city of eight 
thousand inhabitants, situated on the southern 
side of the St. Lawrence. Directly opposite, on 
the Canada side, is Prescott, containing a popula 
tion of about two thousand. Boihof these towns 
are pleasantly located, as might be inferred from 
their immediate contiguity to such a magniii- 
cent river as the St. Lawrence. This river, as 
you all know, is the outlet of the great Ameri 
can lakes, and although inferior in length, it ranks 
as one of the largest rivers on the globe. Just 
here it is about one mile in width; but the chan- 
nel is very deep, and its velocity about two knots 
per hour, To zive you some idea of the amount 
of water which passes off through the channel, it 
was stated by Professor Henry of the American 
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Association for the Advancement of Science, at 
its late session at Baltimore, that seven hundred 
thousand tons of water pour over the falls of 
Niagara every minute, and making all due allow- 
ance for evaporation on Lake Ont ario, the 
amount is probably much greater than that at this 
locality. The St. Lawrence, as well a» the Hudson, 
has much of historic interest connected with 
it, as having been the scene of suffering and bloody 
conflict m the wars of our forefathers. During 
the ‘patriot war’ of 1837—8, the people on 
this side of the line, urged on by their misguided 
sympathies with the Canadians, made Ogdens- 
burg one of their rallying points. On the upposite 
aide of the river and in full view from the window 
at which 1 am writing, stands the old stone wind- 
mill, in which the ‘radicals’ assembled to ‘take 
Canada,’ and where move or less blood was shed, 
but which resulted in their total defeat, imprison- 
ment &c. Just above this point, lie the ‘ thousand 
islands’ remarkable for their fascinating scenery 
and as being the locality where the plot of one of 
Cooper’s novels is laid. All the streams in this 
vicinity, owing probably to so much low, swampy 
land, are of a black color, except the St. Lawrence, 
and that is remarkably clear and transparent. 
The contrast, in this reepect between the Oswe- 
gatchie river emptying here, and the St. Lawrence, 
is noticeable for miles. Some eighty rods out from 
shore, the point where the waters mix, the line of 
difference is remarkably distinct. The business 
of navigation through the Lake and River is dull 
in the extreme, rendered so, I understand, by the 
Grand Trunk Railroad on the Canada side. The 
Steamboat Company did not pay their expenses 
last summer, and a number of their boats have 
this spring been sold ata great loss, four of 
which lie idle within fifty rods of where I write- 
It is probably a fact that in this country railroads 
are rapidly supplanting river and lake naviga- 
tion. Such seems to be the destiny of the times, 
2nd for one, I do nut object to it. 

‘The,‘ revival’ appears to be a thing of common 
ccurrence in most of the places through which I 
have passed. At Sandy Creek I was informed 
that a large hall, fitted up for darcing purposes, 
had been devoted to a noon prayer-meeting, with 
salutary effect. One of the leading business men 
of the place, formely a confirmed infidel, with many 
others, had »een converted, and the excitement 
continues af great as ever. I nee no evidence 
that the au Lots of this religious movement are 
saved particularly from selfishness any more than 
has been witf'*ésed in the revivals of the past, but 
it may, in 80“ne Cases at least, ultimately lead to 
this; and a8 far as it does I can sympathize with it. 
At all events it is more agreeable to me to hear 
the namé's of’ Christ and of God spoken of with 
reverence, and the subject of religion discussed 
freely and without shamefacedness, in bar-rooms. 
and stores, ‘than to witness the recklessness and 
profanity ofdinarily so current in such places. I 
understand that those meetings are the most 
successful, that are conducted under the super- 
vision of no particular sect. This I believe, from 
all the accounts I have seen, is universally the 
case. ‘The spirit of sectarianiem, I am fully con- 
vinced, is destructivé to religious conviction ; and 
I query ‘whether it has not been,’ and still is, di-| 
rectly and indirectly, the cause of more infidelity 
than all‘other causes put together. One thing is 
manifest, viz., that the world as such, does not 
and cahnot have confidence in the ‘church.’ They 
may adhere to the churches for certain popular 
reasons, but they do not believe in them; they 
must have something more sincere, more practi- 
cal and more effective. 

I went to hear the Rey. Mr. Miller, the Pres- 
byterian clergyman of this place, preach this fore- 
noon. He has a reputation for talent, and speaks 
with a degree of freedom and animation well 
calculated to enlist attention; but as to his doc- 
trine and arguments, they were t»o trite and com- 
monplace to interest me. The choir, composed 
of nine or ten, performed tolerably well, partic- 
ularly one female voice; but the parts were un- 
equally balanced, giving an individual prominence 
to certain parts, and voices not altogether in good 
taste. [like the theory of Dr. Lowell Mason 
better; which is, to arrange a choir with an equal 
number of voices on the separate parts, so as to 
merge and swallow up all mere individual promi- 
nence in one grand harmonic whole. This, to me, 
savors of Communism ! 

In the world of fashion, short hair for women 
is the style just now; not moderately shert, but 
on the back part of the head it iscut close. This 
impressed me as a novelty indeed and an agreeable 
ove too, from the fact of its likeness to our own 
home fashion.. Fashion is imperative, and inde- 





pendent of logic; but in its circuit of changes it 
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will sometimes hit upon something commendable. 
The argument in favor of short hair, as with the 
short dress, is its convenience ; and this, in my 
estimation, determines its appearance. The use- 
ful and the beautiful are inseparably connected. 
Yours truly, H. W. B. 








Congregational Singing. 
BY DR. LOWELL MASON. 


“Church choirs should grow up out of a lively 
and general attention to psalmody, or sacred song, 
as a religious exercise, by the people; such an at- 
tention to it as an enlightened and conscientious 
Christian church must necessarily give ; for under 
the light of the precepts and examples of the New 
Testament, there can be no good excuse for the 
neglect of a privilege so great, and aduty so clear. 
From churches living up to their privileges, and 
duly improving as a means of spiritual growth 
and strength, the singing of ‘psalms and hymns, 
and spiritual songs,’ we believe that there will 
naturally spring up choirs, through the aid and 
lead of which not only congregational singing will 
be greatly promoted, but another method of song 
introduced which, under proper conditions and 
guidance, may soenlarge the boundaries of song as 
to make it instrumental of a deeper piety. or ofa 
higher religious life. A true church-choir, then, 
should be based upon, or grow out of euch a high- 
er development of religion itself in the church, as 
the present extensive attention to the great sub- 
ject all over the land leads us to expect when the 
word of Christ shall dweil in his people richly, 
and they ‘admonishing one another,’ ‘in all wis- 
dom,’ shal! sing with grace in their hearts ‘unto 
the Lord.’ 

“The most obvious duty of a choir is that of 
leading the congregational psalm. How shall 
this be performed ? Itis a very simple thing, 
and but for the abuse of choirs which extensively 
prevails, and the very general introduction of 
choir tunes unfit for congregational use, one which 
would require no remark. In reply to the ques- 
tion, we say, then: 

“ 1st. In the use of proper tunes ; easy tunes; and, 
at first, (be they intrinsically good or bad.) tunes 
which are well known, or best known. This is 
indispensable. We can not stop here to point 
out the characteristics of good congregational 
tunes, though we hope to do this hereafter ; let it 
be sufficient for the present that the tunes be 
such as are known; and let them be sung ina 
very simple manner. 

2d. In leading the congregation, the principle 
tune, melody, or air, (treble part,) should be 
made to stand out conspicuously and clearly. In 
order to this there must be a good proportion of 
men’s voices on the principal melody. We can 
not now stop to examine the objection that only 
female voices should sing this part, an objection 
which applies only to choiral singing, and which 
will never be heard from one who knows the true 
effect of the great unisonous chorus, and especially 


‘from one whose musical knowledge has enabled 


him by analysis, to reduce to their elements the 
principles of both the beautiful and sublime in 
music. We regard it as very important that 
men’s voices should be heard in the leading office. 
Let, then, such choirs as would lead the congre- 
gation properly, see that there are men’s voices 
singing the principal melody. The (enor part, in 
congregational singing, is quite unimportant; so 
that the voices which are accustomed to this 
part ir a choiral performance, have only to change 
and take the treble part (of course an octave 
lower than its designated pitch) when all the peo- 
ple sing, or when the choir is acting as-a lead to 
the congregation. 

“Tp addition to the tenor voices joining and 
strengthening the melody, which the people should 
be encouraged, generally, to sing, it will be well 
for the choir often to sing in unison, all the voi- 
ces uniting in the treble part. This may be es- 
pecially recommended where there is a good or- 
gan-suppor:. If there are any who can not con- 
veniently thus sing the principal melody, let them 
continue to sing the part to which they are 
accustomed ; yet, we repeat it, a good lead of 
men’s voices is indispensable to the best effect of 
congregational singing. 

“3d. It is most important that the choir, in 
leading the people, be very steady in their time. 
It is a miserable custom which prevails in some 
choirs, of singing some stanzas, or parts of stan- 
zas, faster than others; for without saying that 
there must be no such thing as sometimes accel- 
erating or retarding the movement, we feel sure 
that it should never be perceptible to the wor- 
shiper, or so grgat as to attract particular atten- 
tion. The effect is almost always bad in choiral 
singing when the time is changed; but in congre- 
gational singing it is much worse. The rule which 
we haye always adopted, and which we would 
recommend, 1s to sing the hymn through, each 
stanza in the same time. 

“4th. The choir in leading the congregation 
should make no attempts at that which is com- 
monly called musical expression. Long experi- 
-ence has convinced us that all such expression (so 
called) as comes from printed directions in the 
margin of the Hymn-Book, and very often such 
as be marked in the music, is rather injun- 
ous, otherwise, to the true religious effect of 
the hymn. Where one has been properly trained, 
either in or in speech, to the appropriate 
expression of the various emotions, he will be 
always likely to give an sy ona utterance to 
the sentiment, provided his heart ig in tyne at 
the time of singing, or provided he traly feels that 
which he sisfgs ; and where one has not received 
the proper training, and does not also feel the 
force of the sentiment at the time of singing, no 
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probably cause him to do so; and although such 
marks may often be of advantage in choiral sing- 
ing, they are undesirable in congregational sing- 
ing, leading to the checking or stopping altogether 
of some voices, and to criticism on the part of 
many. Let the choir then, when they lead the 
congregation, eschew mostly all pianos, fortes, 
erescendos, diminuendos, and the Jike, and sing 
the tune in a very simple manner, without direct 
effort at that which is often called expression. 

“There will be appropriate expression just in 
proportion as the people, with their children, 
make suitable preparation for the Psalmody, and 
it is only in this way, or by a suitable cultivation 
of song, that ‘ pure oil beaten for the light, to cause 
the lump to burn always,’ can be brought into the 
sanctuary. We hear from some that they would 
consecrate art to the service of the Lord in the 
songs of his house. So say we; and this may be 
done just in proportion as the people in the culti- 
vation of their own powers yield up themselves 
tu his service, but not by the mere employment of 
outside artists, or by any vicarious artistic per- 
formances.” 





Luther’s Bible. 

A correspondent of the Independent, writing 
from Germany, in connection with a notice of a 
new translation of the Bible, by Chevalier Bunsen, 
which is now in course of publication, gives the 
following account of Luther’s Bible: 


As far as any translation of the Bible for 
the people is concerned there is little proba- 
bility that the incomparable one of Luther will 
ever be equaled. A hundred others may 
surpass it in accuracy or in grammatical elegance 
of language, but no other will so speak to the 
heart of the people as this. 

The high position of this translation is little 
appreciated out of Germany. We read in- 
deed in America, of Luther’s Bible as being a 
very tolerable translation; but seldom of its 
being an unequaled one, or an incomparable 
work of genius. If we Jook with reverence 
upon our King James’s translation as being the 
Bible, and shake our heads at the thought of 
substituting another for it, a hundred-fold more 
does the German prize that of Luther, and no 
other is read or thought of in the Protestant 
world. Its great merit is that the very tone 
and fragrance of the orient have been breathed 
over it, and that in it the very spirit of the 
Hebrew writers, whether it be of simple shep- 
herds with their flocks upon the mountains, or 
of seers and prophets in their sublimest visions, 
lives and breathes again. 

No other since then has been able, even in 
a remote degree, so to throw off all local 
forms of thought and feeling, and to clothe it- 
self in the very nature of the East, as the 
great poetical spirit of Luther. We err ex- 
ceedingly when we imagine the old reformer 
within his stronghold upon the Wartburg, bur- 
rying through with a translation which should 
meet the urgent necessities of the time, and 
grudging the hours of toilsome elaboration in 
his eagerness to combat the abuses of Rome or 
of the Anabaptisis. Not content with repro- 
ducing the thought, the very feeling too must 
be preserved ; and hence the associations and 
the charm that clung around the shadings and 
even the rhythm of the divine original must be 
reproduced. In looking at his manuscript we 
find that the simplest sentences were written 
and rewritten perhaps for the tenth or twelfth 
time, till through the new wotds the very voice 
of the inspired writer was audible again. 

I cannot forbear to dwell a little upon this 
great work, for its importance also in another 
point of view is little known among us. 

If at the present day there is such a thin 
as a German language or literature, or, indeed: 
as a German people, it has to thank its existence 
to Luther, or more specifically, to Luther’s 
translation of the Bible. Without this there 
might have been a Westphalia, a Silesia, a 
Franconia, an Austria, a Suabia, and a Swit- 
zerland, each with its separate language and 
literature, but no German language and no 
Germany, for I need’ not say that without a 
common language a German nationality were 
not to be thought of. 

But when this translation appeared at that 
excited time, when the attention of the world 
was turned upon that very book and that very 
man, it spread itself like wild-fire from the 
shores of the Baltic to the valleys of the Alps, 
from the mansions of the great to the cottages 
of the poorest peasants, and now for the first 
time, all parts of the great empire were not 
only reading, but reading the same language, 
and that their native language. Hitherto the 
books were either in Latin or in the already 
unintelligible language of the Minnesingers ; 
now for the first time the yoice with which 
the people spoke was caught by perhaps the 
only genius of the time who was adequate to 
the task, and transferred to writing; and thus 
the different provinees whose dialects had not 
yet become so far sundered, although fast be- 
coming 80, that these living words were not in- 
telligible to all, were bound together by a 
common bond. 











A century later there was indeed a time 
when the language was again almost extinct, 
and in its stead a vile jargon of German, Span- 
ish, Swedish, French, and Latin, caught from 
the courts and priests and foreign soldiery 
by the fragments of a people who were fast 
running wild, and no more inclined or able to 
read at all; but when, after the chaos of this 
thirty years’ war, there again became visible a 
breathing and a life over the desolated land, 
this work was for the second time the parent 
of a common language. 

Hence the enthusiasm and veneration of the 
Germans for this translation, even among those 
who no more read the Bible at all—which, [ 
am sorry to say, comprises nearly all—can ea- 
sily be accounted for in a feeling of national 

titude; and among those few to whose 

ts this has ‘gilt there is little prospect of 
a change in favor of another which shall only 
og perhaps now and then more clearly to 
the head. At the National Assembly of Di- 
vines (Kerchentag) at Stuttgart last fall, there 
was a meeting in reference to a revision of the 
Bible, but there was not a syllable uttered 
about any other than Luther’s translation, 
only which of the numerous editions was the 
freest from errors, and which was the one 
whieh all parts of Germany could best unite 
upon. It was also resolved to give marginal 
readings in small type, wherever the researches 
of modern philology have found Luther’s ren- 
derings inacurate. 

The work of Bunsen and of other learned 
translators, may indeed be used for study, but 
it is almost certain that for purposes of devotion 
no other can take the place of the existing one. 











Ancient Error--An Illustration. 


Did you never, in walking in the fields, come 
across a large flat stone, which had lain, no- 
body knows how long, just where you found 
it, with the grass forming a little hedge, as it 
were, all around it, close to its edges,—and 
have you not, in obedience to a kind of feeling 
that told you it had been lying there long 
enough, insinuated your stick or your foot or 
fingers under its edge and turned it over as a 
housewife turns a cake, when she says to her- 
self, ** It’s done brown enough by this time ?” 
What an odd revelation, and what an unfore- 
seen and unpleasant surprise toa small com- 
munity, the very existence of which you had 
not suspected, until the sudden dismay and 
scattering among its members produced by 
your turning the old stone over! Blades of 
grass flattened down, colorless, matted together, 
as if they had been bleached and ironed; 
hideous crawling creatures, some of them 
coleopterous or horny-shelled,—turtle-bugs one 
wants to call them ; some of them softer, but 
cunningly spread out and compressed lixe 
Lepine watches ; ( Nature never loses a crack 
or a crevice, mind you, or a joint in a tavern 
bedstead, but she always has one of her flat- 
pattern live timekeepers to slide into it;) black, 
glossy crickets, with their long filaments stick- 
ing out like the whips of four-horse stage- 
coaches ; motionless, slug-like creatures, larvee, 
perhaps, more horrible in their pulpy stillness 
than even in the infernal wriggle of maturity ! 
But no sooner is the stone turned and the 
wholesome light of day let upon thiscompressed 
and blinded community of creeping things, than 
all of them that enjoy the luxury of legs—and 
some of them have a good many—rush around 
wildly, butting each other and everything in 
their way, and end in a general stampede 
for under-ground retreats from the region 
poisoned by sunshine, Vezt year you will find 
the grass growing tall and green where the 
stone lay; the ground-bird builds her nest 
where the beetle had his hole; the dandelion 
and the buttercup are growing there, and the 
broad fans of insect-angels open and shut over 
their golden disks, and the rhythmic waves of 
blissful consciousness pulsate through their 
glorified being. 

There is meaning in each of those images,— 
the butterfly as well as the others. The stone 
is ancient crror. The grass is human nature 
borne down and bleached of all its color by it. 
The shapes that are found beneath are the 
crafty beings that thrive in darkness, and the 
weaker organisms kept helpless by it. He 
who turns the stone over is whosoever puts the 
staff of truth to the old lying incubus, no mat- 
ter whether he do it with a serious face or 3 
laughing one. The next year stands for the 
coming time. Then shail the nature whici 
had lain blanched and broken, rise in its full 
stature and native huesinthe sunshine. Then 
shall God’s minstrels build their nests jin the 
hearts of a new-born humanity. Then shall 
beauty—Divinity taking outlines and color— 
light upon the souls of men as the butterfly, 
image of the beatified spirit rising from the 
dust, soars from the shell that held a poor 
grub, which would never have found wings, had 
not the stone been lifted.— Atlantic Monthly. 
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